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Rotes Upon Greek and Catin Papyri. 


In the second volume giving specimens of papyri in the 
possession of Lord Amherst, there are two fragments of classic 
authors which merit notice. One of them, which unfortunately 
only contains 15 legible lines, gives part of a tragedy. The 
scene of which they are descriptive evidently took place at 
Troy during the celebrated siege. The speakers are certainly 
Hector and Polydamas. 

The passage preserved does not offer to literature any 
specially poetic expression, consequently our chief practical 
interest in it will arise from ascertaining, if possible, of which 
poet’s work it affords an example. We can hardly err if with 
Weil and Radermacher we assign it to the lost tragedy of 
“Hector” by Astydamas, who, we are told by Plutarch, by this 
play gained a victory famous in the dramatic annals of Athens. 

The other fragment presents only five lines that can be satis- 
factorily completed; but they tell us sufficient to detect it to be 
a passage from the argument of the “Skiron” of Euripides, 
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because one of these lines is quoted as being from that work in 
the “Florilegeum” of Stobeaus. 

The collection of papyri at Strasburg possesses part of a pro- 
logue to a Greek comedy, that has been edited by Kaibel and 
Reitzenstein, which indicates a most interesting story, but no 
scholar has hitherto been able to divine the name of the work, 
or its author. After afew badly preserved sentences, uttered 
by some deity, the prologue proceeds to tell us that once upon 
a time two twin brothers, Sosthenes and Demea, married two 
twin sisters, who bore to one a son, to the other a daughter. 
The brothers for.some reason went to Asia and there encoun- 
tered great dangers and adventures, one was imprisoned and 
assisted to escape by the other; who in his turn was incarcera- 
ted for aiding the first to get away. They remained absent 16 
years; doubtless the liberated one seein to go home until 
he in turn could rescue his brother. 

Though we have no more of the epitome of the comedy it is 
very easy to foresee that during the 16 years the boy and girl 
have grown up and doubtless become enamoured of each other, 
and probably‘ are in some difficulty which only the return of 
their respective parents will solve. No title of any recorded 
play, or summary of the plot of a lost comedy, appears to apply 
to this fragment. It is to be hoped that one or more of the 
lines we now possess may be found quoted by some scholiast, 
or lexicographer, with a note as to their author. 

One of the longest of the newly-recovered portions of poems 
by an unknown author found in Egypt is the fragment of an 
Epic of Ninos published by Herr Wilcken and M. Weil. It 
relates to Ninos, the celebrated builder of Nineveh, his mother, 
whose name is herein given us as Thambe, his aunt Derkeia, 
and her daughter, whose name does not transpire from the 
fragment, but undoubtedly was Semiramis, because Derkeia or 
Derke was stated by classic writers, previously known, to have 
been her mother’s name. 

The portion of the poem we now fortunately can peruse com- 
mences with a conversation, between Ninos and Derkeia, in 
which he craves the lady’s permission to espouse her daughter. 
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Claiming that his age, of 17, is that preferable for marriage, 
and also that her own was also just suitable (though he politely 
does not give hers it appears from his arguments to have been 
14), he urges his suit. 

The intended mother-in-law desired the nuptials to be post- 
poned for two years, but Ninos points out that he may be slain 
in warfare and should prepare an heir, for as both the young 
people were only offspring, otherwise the direct royal line 
would lapse. 

The second part of the text contains the arguments of the 
young lady to her aunt Thambe. These are not so much of an 
oratorical order as to be convincing, but her tears and sighs 
appear to have gained her cause. The two aunts enter into 
conversation as to obtaining the king’s permission. The narra- 
tive is then broken off by a mutilation of the papyrus and when 
it recommences we find the young people united and Ninos 
” proceeding to some war, and an account of the campaign in a 
mountainous country follows. The combats are in Armenia, 
and Ninos is assisted by Greek and Carian mercenaries. The 
army is accompanied by a hundred or more elephants. This 
fragment of the text terminates with a description of the line 
of battle arranged by Ninos. 

It is plain that the plot, or interest, of the story centered in 
the enforced separation of the newly-married prince and prin- 
cess, especially the prolonged campaign of Ninos. Compensa- 
tory comfort must have been derived by the bride arising from 
the evidence afforded, by the test of war, of the military genius 
of Ninos. It is indeed wonderful, resembling the celebrated 
exploits of Cyrus in the “Cyropoedia.” Generally in these 
stories the ancient novelists, or quasi historians, separated the 
lovers by some violent peril, or abduction, but here the cause 


appears to have been merely the warrior duty of a martial 
prince and to have been virtually voluntary. 

Dr. Carl Schmidt has at length completely published all the 
Coptic version of the Apochryphal “Acts of Paul” which was 
acquired by the Heidelburg Library in Egypt some years ago. 
The text he has been enabled to print presents some 2,600 
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verses, which must be about three-fourths of the whole work 


because the stichometrical analysis of early Christian books 
preserved in the Codex Claromontanus tells us it possessed a 
total of 3,560 verses. 

The new Coptic text, however, does not afford us so much 
fresh matter because it appears that the complete “Acts of 
Paul” included three works already known, andextant. These 
are the “Acts of Paul and Thecla,” the short tract entitled 


“The Martyrum Pauli,” and the “Correspondence of Paul with 
the Corinthians.” Moreover, the book appears to have little 
historical value. The parts that are novel relate to alleged 
occurrences at Antioch, Myra, Sidon, Tyre, Philippi and Rome. 
The events at the latter Metropolis concern the persecution 
under Nero, and it is an interesting fact to be noted by ecclesi- 
astical scholars that there is no mention of the presence of the 
Apostle Peter at Rome, in the Coptic, but the text is in a very 
fragmentary condition. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Herr Schmidt’s treatise 
upon the manuscript is his summary of the religious belief of 
the early Christians which may be ascertained from a careful 
study of the theology underlying the many puerile alleged ad- 
ventures of Paul in this work. 

The doctrine assigned to Paul by the author as interpreted 
from the Coptic by Herr Schmidt is simply as follows: There 
is but one God. Jesus Christ is his only Son. He is the 
world’s creator and also of the heavens, the almighty being. 
To man who has destroyed His work by sin, He has sent to 
reclaim him; the prophets animated by His spirit. They 
maintained the faith in, and the true knowledge of, Him 
in the house of Israel. Finally He sent His Son, born of the 
‘Virgin Mary, according to the flesh by the virtue of the Holy 
Spirit; in order that by coming into the world He might save 
all flesh. It was this incarnation that chiefly impressed pagan 
converts to Christianity. The prophecies of Jesus; His mira- 
cles and life did not affect them so profoundly. They dwelt 
more upon His having verily taken our flesh and so having 
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been a human being and thus fitted to be the principle of our 
justification. The judge of the living and the dead. The one 
who could raise from the dead for a life eternal those who be- 
lieved in Him, and have been incorporated with Him in baptism. 

Simultaneous with the welcome arrival of Herr Schmidt’s 
volume we have another, giving various Coptic fragments of 
Apocryphal Christian Works (Fragments d’Apocryphes Coptes 
de la Bibleothéque Nationale par Pierre Lacau.)* His 


work gives us remnants of a manuscript of the “Acts of 
Pilate,” found in a ruined Egyptian convent. They are a new 
recension of the Coptic version at Turin and differ also from 
the Greek and Latin copies of the treatise given by Lischen- 
dorf in his “Evangelia Apocrypha,” showing there was another 
family of manuscripts of the “Acts.” The part in the new 
portion edited by M. Lacau commences with the account of 
Barabbas, and terminates with Christ’s death. 

Two pages given by M. Lacau, are said to belong to the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus,” though nothing precisely similar to 
them can be detected in the extant Gospel of Nicodemus. The 
text appears quite new. But, there is an Arabic book by 
Cyriacus of Behnesa, called “The Martyr of Pilate,” which con- 
tains something very similar. Probably both are derived from 
some Greek work now lost. 

The bulk of M. Lacau’s texts however, belong to the abso- 
lutely worthless “Apocalypse of Bartholomew,” of which M. 
Revillout says he has ready for publication a nearly complete 
copy. 

Finally he gives eleven new pages of an Apocryphal Gospel, 
portions of which were already at Rome and Oxford, and may 
be found in Mr. Robinson’s “Coptic Apocryphal Gospels.” 

About the same date Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis has published 
the work found by her in a convent in the Nitrian desert a few 
years ago: “The Mythological Acts of the Apostles.” They 
are of a decidedly apochryphal character, and useless for his- 


*In the ‘‘Memoires de la Mission Frangais d’Archeologie Orientale, 
Cairo, 1904. 
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torical purposes.t A curious incident relates to the burial of 
a young girl in the foundation of a bath-house that was being 


erected. This cruel form of propitiating the earth demon will 
be familiar to the students of the early history of mankind, and 
may be found fully referred to in M. Lefebure’s work on 
Egyptian Rites connected with edifices. A Neo-Greek poem 


has recently been edited in the “Revue de l’Histoire des Reli- 
gions” relating the sacrificial murder of the wife of the archi- 
tect of the bridge over the river Arto, in European Turkey, 
erected in the middle ages. 

The celebrated papyrus found in a Greek tomb at Abusir by 


+About the second century there were numerous apocryphal legends of 
the Apostles in circulation as well as many written statements which are 
still partially preserved. These histories of the Apostles that arose in 
Gnostic circles are of considerable importance for Church history as they 
were diffused in Gnostic and Manichaean circles. Their original form was 
in Greek; from Greek they were translated into Coptic and later on, with 
subsequent additions of Egyptian origin, into Arabic and from Arabic 
again into Ethiopic. Whilst in their Ethiopic and also their Syriac form 
those Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles have been edited and examined by 
authoritative scholars, the Arabic and Coptic versions had up to now only 
been edited in small fragments by Zoéga, Mingarelli, Guidi, Lemm and 
Schmidt. Mrs. Lewis certainly deserves the thanks and acknowledgment 
of oriental students and theologians both for the untiring energy with 
which she has endeavored to give the Arabic version of those important 
texts as completely as possible, and for the skill and thoroughness with 
which she has accomplished her task as editor. In its present systemati- 
cally arranged form the book relates in separate chapters the Preaching 
and Martyrdom of the Apostles and the Evangelists, and has served also 
as a source for later works, like the Synaxaria, etc. We have, therefore, 
as Guidi remarks, a special group of Apocryphal Acts belonging exclusively 
to the Alexandrian Patriarchate, in its own three languages, Coptic, Arabic 
and Ethiopic. Most of the stories contained in this Arabic Edition are 
taken from a MS. found by Mrs. Lewis and her sister, Mrs. Gibson, in the 
Coptic Convent of Deyr as-Suriani, or St. Mary Deipara, in the wady 
Natron, in Egypt. Inthe Introduction Mrs. Lewis relates at greater length, 
how on their first visit to the Convent in 1go1, they photographed it almost 
completely, but had to return in 1902 as some of the films had come to grief 
in the process of development, whilst she was able to supplement the text 
further from MSS. in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai and in 
the Vatican Library. Mrs. Lewis has taken great pains in an Appendix to 
give a list of those passages which show how far the authors of these 
legends were acquainted with the canonical books of the Scripture and it 
cannot be denied that it bears witness to a very wide diffusion of the sacred 
writings at the time when they came into existence.—Luzac's Oriental 
List Journal. 
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Dr. Borchardt, containing the lost poem, “The Persians,” by 
Timotheus of Miletus, has proved a most difficult subject for 
philologists. The text is, from its extreme age very faint, the 
papyrus also torn and damaged, and the style, and even lan- 
guage, of the author quite new in portions of the work. 

The editio princeps was by Professor von Wilamawitz Mallen- 


dorf, and recent workers upon the fac simile of the papyrus 


have not appreciably advanced our comprehension of the manu- 
script, beyond his primary version. In the American /Journal 
of Philology, Professor Basil S. Gildersleeve has printed a con- 
siderable number of illuminating comments upon various 
difficult parts of the text. From his remarks it would appear 
that unless another copy is found it is unlikely that a connected 
and intelligible translation of the new literary treasure can 
ever be made. 

A new papyrus containing parts of a sort of Encyclopedia in 
Greek has been found by Herr Rubensohn at Abusir, close to 
the tomb which produced the Timotheus manuscript. Abusir 
is situated between the pyramid of Gizeh and those of Sakara. 
The new papyrus has been reported upon by Professor Diehls, 
who says it gives a list of rivers and mountains, and the seven 
wonders of the world, and other miscellaneous information. 

It is curious that the fragments published by Messrs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt of the famous lost tragedy of Sophocles, “The 
Niobe,” short as they are, have decided an important point in 
the history of ancient art, for they prove that the well-known 
fresco at Pompeii is really a picture of a scene in this play. 

Professor Goodspeed, who, in the “Chicago Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology,” published a number of fiscal papyri from 
Karanis, has also edited a short medical fragment in the A merz- 
can Journal of Philology. 

The series of papyri discovered in the Fayoum which are 
given in the 4th volume of “Oxyrhynchus Papyri” distributed 
to subscribers to the “ Egypt Exploration Fund” this autumn, 
will always be considered chiefly in connection with the “New 
Sayings of Jesus,” which will doubtless produce many volumes 
of commentary and controversy. It contains several important 
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classical fragments, the most valuable of which is the epitome 
of some of the books of Livy’s “Roman History.” 

The Greek fragments present precious specimens of lost 
works, especially the portions of Pindar’s Parthenia, and an ode 
also probably penned by him; and a much damaged text of the 
argument to Cratinus’ lost comedy the “ Dionys-Alexandros;” 
and a part of a treatise upon musical scales by Aristoxenus. 

The pieces, unfortunately, of Greek texts are all extremely 
short, and with the exception of a legal document containing a 
certificate of pagan sacrifice, doubtless obtained by some per- 
sonage suspected of Christianity, are necessarily quite incom- 
plete. This is the third specimen of these /zbel/z, and their 
phraseology is now clearly known. 

The abstract of chief events from parts of Livy is a much 
more valuable find. Half of it covers Books 48 and 55 of his 
famous work which are lost, though a brief summary of them, 
quite different from that in this new papyrus, is extant. 

The period described is from B.C. 150-137 and is of great 
historical interest, for therein occurred the third Punic War, 
and the fourth Macedonian one, also the Achaean and Spanish 
campaigns. It states that after his sack of Corinth Mummius 
distributed the works of art brought home between Rome and 
the other Italian towns. The new epitome being strictly 
chronological, which the previously known one was not, will be 
of great use to historians. It contains an enumeration of the 
Consuls for each year, and a close study of it may lead toa 
final decision as to whether some authors who have been sup- 
posed to have been merely copyists of Livy, may not have, as 
probably he did, founded their works upon the Consular 
archives, which were in existence, and gave not merely the 
annual consular names and Fasti, or events which most distin- 
guished their years of office. If so, the similarity between such 
historical records and the “ Eponym Canon” of Assyria becomes 
most striking. 

The greatest light given by the papyrus is upon the Spanish 
War, for which existing information such as Appian was very 
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confusing, but the whole decade from B. C. 150 to 140 now 
becomes brilliantly clear. 

The numerous legal statistical documents, chiefly of Roman 
times, need special study. The two petitions to the Emperors 
Septimus Severus and Caracalla are likely to be most useful to 
jurists,t whilst the tour of inspection in Lower Egypt about 
A. D. 50 will be equally welcome to geographers. It, when 
compared with M. Amelineau’s Geography of Coptic Egypt and 
Vicomte de Rougé’s Geography of Lower Egypt, will decide 
several questions of interest. 

The list of towns and villages in the Fayoum revealed to us 
by the new papyri continually augments, and others may be 
added from the papyri published in the “Bulletin Correspon- 
dence Hellénique” by M. Pierre Jouguet, and various other 
sporadically edited documents from the same district. 


Joseru Orrorp, M.S. B. A. 


Recent Rotes from Egypt. 


At the meeting of the Egyptian Institute on November 7, 
M. Legrain read a paper on what M. Maspero subsequently 
characterized as one of the two most important historical dis- 
coveries ever made in Egypt, the other being that of the Sera- 
peum and its monuments by Mariette. For some years past 
M. Legrain has been engaged in repairing and strengthening 
the great temple of Amon at Thebes, now known to tourists as 
Karnak, and in the course of the work last winter he lighted 
upon a sort of pit or cachette on the southern side of the ruins, 
in which, in the midst of mud and water, innumerable statues 
were piled péle-méle, one upon the other. Along with them 
were bronzes, which included about a thousand gilded bronze 
figures of Osiris, as well as other objects. The fact that most 


¢The imperial Decree published in ‘‘Griechische Urkunden,” No. 140, 
and there attributed to Trajan, proves to be Hadrian’s, whilst the Imperial 
Edict given in Grenfell and Hunt’s ‘‘Fayoum Towns and their Papyri” 
No. 20, as being from Severus Alexander. Herr Dessau, in the ‘‘Revue 
de Philologie,” has stated excellent reasons for assigning to Julian. It 
concerns the abolition of the so-called voluntary tax known as the Aurum 
Coronarum.” 
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of the monuments were below the present level of the water 
made the labor of excavating very considerable, but before the 
season was over M. Legrain was rewarded by the discovery of 
450 statues of stone, in a more or less perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and it is expected that nearly as many more will be found 
during the coming winter. The fortunate discoverer has spent 
the summer in examining and arranging the monuments, which 
have now been transferred to the Cairo Museum, and the re- 
sults of his work were given in a lucid and interesting paper. 
Among the statues are many royal ones. Perhaps the most 
remarkable, and certainly the most unexpected, are those of 
kings of the Old Empire, which settle once for all the antiquity 
of the great Theban sanctuary. The series begins with a statue 
which, from its likeness to the statue of Kha-sekhemui, is 
assigned by M. Legrain to the II Dynasty, and is followed by 
statues of Khufu or Cheops, of User-en-Ra and of Sahu-Ra, of 
the IVth and Vth. The XIth Dynasty is represented by a 
statue of Mentuhotep, and a headless seated statue of Antef-aa 
whom the dedicator of the image, Usertesen I, describes as his 
forefather, thus upsetting the recent attempt of the Berlin 
School of Egyptologists to alter the accepted position of the 
Antef princes. There are some fine statues of the kings of the 
XIIth and XIIIth Dynasties, some hitherto unknown Pharaohs 
being included among the latter, as well as a sphinx of magnifi- 
cent workmanship, the features of which recall those of the 
so-called Hyksos sphinxes of the Delta. As might be expected, 
the kings and queens of the XVIIIth Dynasty are numerous. 
The figure of Thothmes III, in fact, is the chef d’wuvre of the 
whole collection, and is one of the most beautiful works of art 
that have been bequeathed to us by antiquity. Itis extremely 
interesting also for another reason. The profile of the face is 
European rather than Egyptian and reminds us of the statuary 
of classical Greece. Another interesting statue is that of the 
“heretic king,” Amon-hotep IV, in fossil wood. This too is 
evidently a portrait, and makes it clear that the usual represen- 
tations of the king are mere caricatures. His face as seen in 
this statue is that of a dreamy visionary, and, though somewhat 


. 
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plain, is very far from being ugly or repulsive. Next to the 
portrait-statue of Thothmes III, however, the finest artistic 
work is a statue of Tutankh-Amon, whose features, as M. Le- 
grain pointed out, have been reproduced in a beautiful statue 
of the god Khonsu, which, though usurped by Hor-em-heb, 
must therefore have been executed in his reign. 

A statue of Ramses II, must also be noticed for its artistic 
finish, though it lacks the strength of the earlier work: and, 
coming down to later times, a statue of the Ethiopian king, 
Taharka, is also worthy of attention. One of the statues is 
shown by its Greek drapery to belong to the Ptolemaic epoch. 

Besides the royal images, there is an immense number of 
statues of the priests and prophets of Amon and other high 
officials. From one or two of these M. Legrain has skilfully 
extracted important historical information. Thus a genealogy 
which goes back for sixteen generations to a certain Sheben 
makes the tenth descendant of the latter a contemporary of 
Shishak, the founder of the XXIId Dynasty, and introduces us 
to a new king, Horsiesi, who would have lived in the time of 
Osorkon II. As Brugsch was the first to point out, these 
genealogies are the best means we have at present for controll- 
ing the chronology of ancient Egypt. Another monument is 
interesting as the memorial of the general who was sent by 
Psammetichus against the revolted troops whose rebellion is 
described by Herodotus, while yet another shows that the 
XXIst and XXIIId Dynasties must have been contemporaneous 
thus explaining the puzzlingly long period which the monu- 
ments assign to the XXIId Dynasty. 

One of the most important results of M. Legrain’s discovery 
is the evidence it furnishes that up to the Greek age the Egyp- 
tian temples contained all the materials needful for reconstruct- 
ing the past history of the country. They were filled with 
inscribed statues and other monuments which formed a con- 
tinuous series of contemporaneous documents from the earliest 
period of the kingdom. Herodotus is thus shown to have said 
no more than the truth when he declared that Hecateus had 
seen at Thebes the statues of 345 high priests of Amon who 
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had followed one another in a regular succession. It isa fresh 
proof that the vast antiquity to which Egyptian history lays 
claim is really founded on fact. 

In a luminous and eloquent address delivered by way of con- 
clusion to M. Legrain’s paper, M. Maspero explained how such 
an extraordinary collection of statues came to have been buried. 
After its destruction, first by the Assyrians and then by the 
Persians, Thebes lay neglected and in ruins until the time of 
the earlier Ptolomies, who, in their desire to conciliate the 
natives and be regarded as the representatives of the ancient 
Pharaohs, undertook the restoration of the venerable sanctuary 
of Amon. But the problem presented itself, what to do with 
the numberless statues, many of them half broken, which were 
scattered among the ruins. They had neither artistic nor his- 
torical value in the eyes of the restorers, but a belief in their 
sacred, or rather magical, character prevented them from being 
destroyed. They were therefore buried out of the way, and 
new buildings erected on the foundations which they helped 
toform. The fact that the iatest of the statues found is of the 
Greek period indicates pretty clearly the date at which their 
entombment took place. 


FAnnual Meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Tue eighteenth ordinary general meeting of this Fund was 
held on Friday, at Burlington House, W., by permission of the 
President and Council of the Royal Society. 

The President, Sir John Evans, K. C. B., occupied the chair. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. H. Grueber) read his financial 
statement, which he said was the most unfavorable he had yet 
had to deal with. There had been a heavy expenditure, which 
had not been met by commensurate receipts, not only in the 
case of the Fund proper, but also in each of the branches—the 
Archzological Survey and the Greco-Roman Branch. It was, 
however, on the Exploration Fund that the blow had chiefly 
fallen, and this had arisen from two causes—the necessity of 
sending out two expeditions and the diminution of receipts 
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from America, The general balance-sheet showed that this 
year the assets of the Fund and its branches amounted to 3,061/, 
against 4,914/. last year. At the present market price the in- 
vested capital of the Fuud would only realise about 1,830/., so 
that the assets of the Fund stand at present at about only 
1,65 37. 

On the motion of Sir H. Smyth, seconded by Dr. Redpath, 
the report was adopted. 

The Chairman, in the course of his annual address, expressed 
his regret that the financial position with regard to the under- 
taking of further excavations was in so unsatisfactory a charac- 
ter, and that the relations with their fellow workers and former 
well-wishers in the United States were so far from what they 
desired them to be. He hoped an appeal shortly to be issued 
would meet with liberal support, for they were in honor bound 
to renew their explorations at Deir-el-Bahari and to organise 
an expedition in which Professor Flinders Petrie might carry 
on his fruitful researches, not improbably this season, in a new 
field. The Chairman proceeded to deal with the work done by 
Professor Petrie on the site of the ancient Herakleopolis, some 
60 miles south of Cairo, and that at Thebes by Dr. Edouard 
Naville and Mr. H. R. Hall. Referring to the construction of 
the mighty dam across the Nile at Assouan, which seemed 
destined to bring about a state of affairs in the Valley of the 
Nile above Assouan which archeologists could not contemplate 
without a feeling somewhat akin to dismay, they must heartily 
deplore the deeper immersion of the lovely temples at Phile 
and the probable effects on those of Kalabshah and even 
Dakkeh; but it was to be feared that all they could do was to 
make the strongest representations in their power to the Egyp- 
tian Government in order that they might take all possible 
precautions for the preservation of such monuments as lie 
within the area of the extended reservoir, and submit them- 
selves with what grace they could to this application of the 
old-world maxim, Salus populi suprema lex. 

Professor Petrie, in the course of his address said: “Last 
winter we found that we were limited to work at Ehnasya, 
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about 60 miles south of Cairo. The attempts that we have 
made to be allowed to coinplete the history of the early Dynas- 
ties at Saqqara have been fruitless; the English work is still 
prohibited there under any conditions. To sit down to a site 
which had been abandoned as exhausted, after Dr. Naville’s 
work at Ahnas or Ehnasya, was by no means tempting, but we 
had to make the best of it. Some of the results you have seen 
this summer in London. The temple site was cleared to the 
bottom, and over about three times the area of the former work. 
Four temples were shown to have successively occupied the 
ground from the XIIth Dynasty to the Roman times. His- 
torically, the important point was settled that Antef V anda 
“king of the Aamu,” or Syrians, had ruled before the XIIth 
Dynasty. And as regards objects we found the largest triad 
of granite that is known, a colossal group of Rameses II and 
two gods, 11% ft. high, and also the beautiful gold statuette 
dedicated by the king of this province about 7308. c. This is 
one of the finest gold statuettes known, and it was most satis- 
factory that the workmen fetched one of our party to take it 
from the undisturbed ground himself, so that every detail of 
its discovery is completely known. Two large gold octadrachms 
of Arsinoe were also found by another man, and almost every 
year we obtain gold work; while from excavations where no 
bakhshish is given gold is scarcely ever obtained. We have 
thus secured not only the history of the place, but two antiqui- 
ties which, in their respective classes, are the finest known. 

“In later antiquities we have made a collection of Roman 
lamps, from which a corpus will be published of photographs of 
more than a thousand in systematic arrangement. And the 
Roman terra-cotta figures have béen accurately dated, and a 
large collection will be systematically published. Both these 
subjects can now be studied in future from a fixed basis of 
classification and dating. 

“While waiting for the possibility of working more of the 
great historical problems—which can only be solved by very 
few sites in Egypt, all at present unattainable—the best pros- 
pect of important results seems to lie in the complete examina- 
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tion of Sinai. The mines were worked there from the Ist to 
the XXth Dynasty, and nearly 150 inscriptions are already 
known; as every explorer has recorded much which no one 
else has seen, it is probable that many more inscriptions exist. 
We hope to completely copy all of these in full size facsimiles 
and publish them next year. The questions about the mines 
have never been settled; whether they were for turquoise or 
for copper, or both together, is quite undetermined. Nota 
single plan of the positions or form of the mines has been made, 
and the whole of the mineralogy has still to be cleared up. If 
a permission to excavate is granted to the Fund, we hope to 
search the remains of the miners’ settlements and their waste 
heaps from the Ist Dynasty downward. And later than all 
these Egyptian interests there are the various early Christian 
settlements in the peninsula, which all need planning and ex- 
amination, entirely apart from the one convent which is now 
inhabited. 

“A necessary foundation for this research in the eastern part 
of Egypt has been laid by the work of Captain R. Weill, who 
has just published an acconnt of all the Egyptian inscriptions 
there, which is as complete as the various present copies allow. 
Such has been a laborious research, and very needful before 
doing fresh work there. These copies annotated by scholars 
will serve as a check on our work, and will show on the spot 
how much is already known. All the more we see the need of 
complete facsimiles to form a final publication. After we had 
formed our plans M. Weill offered to join our party at Suez 
and assist in our work, in which his knowledge will be of great 
value. We expect to form a party of about half a dozen copy- 
ists, and to have over a selection of my old diggers from Egypt. 
With such a party, and four months of steady work, I hope 
that we shall know a great deal more than has resulted from 
the hasty journeys of isolated travellers. 

“This district has also great importance in view of the many 
questions of early Israelite history; and recently the later Jew- 


ish history has been much criticised by introducing a supposed 
independent kingdom of Muzri in this region, apart from the 
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Egyptian Muzri. I fail to see that any allusions to Muzri in 
the historical books are not completely applicable to the Egyp- 
tian territory of Sinai, but any fresh light on the Egyptian 
occupation here in the later Dynasties will further strengthen 
such a conclusion. We have then before us for this winter a 
certainty of much solid work in the Egyptian frontier history 
and ancient mining, a fair chance of more light on the early 
Dynasties, and possibly some further illustration of the Jewish 
times. 

“To return to Egypt. The serious question for us is how 
soon the great interest felt in such work, which has been so 
largely supported by the public, can lead to the remaining 
problems of the country being opened to our research; how 
soon the supremacy of Mammon in the management of that 
land may leave a little opening for the higher interests of 
thought, how soon political intrigue may cease to hinder 
scientific investigation. Although we do not ask for public 
money, which is so freely given by other governments for such 
work, we must all strive to obtain for England liberty of 
research.” 

Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell also addressed the meeting, and said 
that the third season’s excavations at Oxyrhynchus began 
on December 4, 1903, and lasted three months, and though 
they had not any fresh sayings of Jesus to announce, they 
proved quite successful. One mound in particular yielded a 
rich harvest of papyri of the first four centuries of our era, 
amongst which are numerous literary fragments, while another 
fourth to fifth century mound produced some theological pieces. 
In the extreme north of the town, where they were digging 
towards the end of the time, the papyrus-yielding layers ran 
as deep as 25 ft., so that the progress of the trenches was slow, 
and much remained to be done this winter in that part of the 
site. The papyri had as usual all been sent to Oxford for pub- 
lication, pending a division with the Cairo Museum later. Dr. 
Hunt and he had not, however, been able to examine them this 
summer, since they had devoted most of that to beginning the 
formidable task of unrolling their large collection of papyrus 
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cartonnage from Ptolemaic mummies found between 1900 and 
1903, together with the second collection of mummied croco- 
diles, wrapped in papyrus rolls found in the Fayfim in 1902. 
While the Oxyrhynchus papyri, which were patked between 
layers of paper inside tin boxes, would keep dry for an indefi- 
nite period without being unrolled, the cartonnage and papyri 
from crocodiles not only are much more fragile to start with, 
but had to be packed in cotton wool—a substance which at- 
tracted and retained damp—so that they could not be expected 
exactly to improve their condition in an English climate. Not 
that those which they had brought back had suffered at all so 
far by being kept, but it is certainly not advisable that they 
should continue longer than is necessary without being unrolled. 
The Hibeh papyri had quite come up to their expectations. A 
special feature of these fragments from Hibeh were their great 
literary antiquity. Dr. Hunt and he left in a fortnight for 
Egypt, and the excavations at Oxyrhynchus will be resumed 
early in December, it may be for the last lime. Not that they 
could possibly hope to finish excavating the site on the scale 
which it has the right to claim after all that it has yielded. 
They might indeed, perhaps, hope to finish those portions in 
which papyri of the Roman period were found close to the 
surface, and which were, therefore, the most profitable. But 
the mounds of the Byzantine period were worth clearing away 
systematically for the sake of finding theological pieces, apart 
from the chance of finding earlier documents in the lower levels. 
Unfortunately, the income of the Greco-Roman Branch, at no 
time large, threatened to be insufficient for providing an annual 
expedition in addition to the annual volumes which they were 
pledged to publish, and after the coming winter the cessation 
of work in Egypt may for a time at any rate be necessary. 
While no one would regret this more than Dr. Hunt and him- 
self, if they were compelled to stop in the middle of what had 
been a fairly consistent tide of success, especially when there 
are so many rivals in the field, and the number of good sites 
was rapidly diminishing, they would have satisfaction of know- 
ing that they had done their best to avoid such a result. 
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Tue London Quarterly Review contains an article on “The 
Palace of Knossos,” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, and accompanied 
by a pretty large reproduction of the plan of the later Palace 
as excavated, drawn out by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, and stated to 
be the most complete yet issued. Mr. Hogarth remarks on 
the great advantage which Dr. Evans, as an explorer, has had 
in his previous knowledge of prehistoric archeology and of 
local antiquities. While unquestionably the most important 
archeological enterprise since Schliemann's, it has been carried 
out in a far more scientific spirit. The article is a learned 
and lucid summary of the main conclusions to be derived, or 
considered to be derivable, from the study of the work un- 
earthed at Knossos ; and no better expounder of the subject 
could be found than Mr. Hogarth, unless it were Dr. Evans 
himself. But while it is unquestionable that his brilliant 
discovery has thrown quite a new light on early archeology, 
not exactly Greek, but related to Greek development, we con- 
fess that we are disposed to take cum grano the complete 
historic scheme of earlier and later periods of ‘‘ Minoan art,” 
as it is now called, which has been formulated on the basis of 
fragmentary remains of art from one large building. Practical 
archeologists and explorers, writing on these subjects in 
general periodicals, have things all their own way, for what- 
ever conclusions they have come to cannot be refuted except 
by one of the small handful of people who have personally 
gone into the subject in the same manner. But those who 
have more or less to take statements on trust may certainly 
be allowed to think that, granting all the actual facts to be 
correct, too much is built on them and too great a demand 
made on our faith. And the artistic optimism of explorers is 


so remarkable. As in Mr. Hogarth’s article, so in nearly every 


archeologist’s description, the words “beauty” and “ beauti- 
ful” dance before our eyes incessantly. Every jar that has a 
bit of pattern on it is “beautiful,” and the fragments of paint- 
ing and sculpture are spoken of as if they rivalled the work of 
the great period of Greek art. Now, we paid most careful 
attention to the Knossos exhibition at Burlington House some 
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little time ago, but we saw little that was beautiful, though 
much that was interesting ; as to the wasp-waisted figures with 
(apparently) metal rings round them, they are simply hideous. 
The historical interest of such a find is surely enough, without 
trying to persuade us, against the evidence of our senses, that 
a great art period has been un-earthed. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue Fund was amply rewarded for sending a full exhibit 
from London to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Not only 
was the exhibit visited by thousands, but the Fund was awarded 
two grand prizes and a gold medal, and a gold medal was 
awarded Mr. George Armstrong for his work on the Relief 
Maps. This had been justly earned, for he has labored for 
years, asking for no wages, in order to perfect the two maps. 
The larger, which measures seven feet six inches by four feet, 
was first shown at Chicago in 1893, and was awarded a gold 
medal. It was seen to be not only perfect in execution, but its 
texture of fibrous plaster was so elastic that it had suffered no 
hurt in transportation, while German and other relief maps of 
other countries were injured. That map shown at Chicago 
was white, but soon afterwards Mr. Armstrong began to use 
colors, of course put on by hand, and his work as a colorist 
proved equal to that as a draughtsman and modeler. 

The cost of the larger map has not been too great for many 
institutions and some individuals, but a call for a smaller and 
less expensive one was soon heard, and Mr. Armstrong went 
to work and produced one of the size of three feet six inches by 
two feet six inches, more convenient for small rooms and 
classes. The moderate price of the smaller map is securing 
many purchasers. They are shipped directly from London to 
their destination and the account is collected by the American 
secretary, who will show specimens of both maps at his resi- 
dence in Cambridge. Both specimens have been very kindly 
presented to him by the Fund in view of his services at the 


expositions of 1893 and 1904. 
Judging from accounts of it, Hartford has secured an admira- 
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ble collection for its museum through Professor Lewis B. Paton, 
who made the collection during his year of service in charge of 
the American School in Jerusalem. Several institutions have 
benefitted in turn by having a professor fill that place, and 
several books have resulted from these visits. Apparently 
Professor Paton’s collection is not quite so full as. that in the 
Harvard Semitic Museum, which purchased its objects mainly 
from Dr. Selah Merrill, U. S. Consul at Jerusalem and an 
archeologist of the first rank. 

The appeal for funds to make the most of the remaining time 
at Gezer has not been so full as was hoped for, but we are 
grateful to old friends and new, and the following subscrip- 
tions, received since last report, are acknowledged with thanks. 
There is still time to do good work before June, if we are helped. 


Bickmore, Prof. A. S., Ph.D., $5.00 Lyon, Prof. D. G., D.D., $7.50 
Carrier, Chas. F. Esq., . 5.00 Maitland, Alex. Esq., - 10.00 
Columbia S. C. Seminary, . 2.50 Maxwell, Rev. C. H., . 5.00 
Cook, David C. Esq,., ‘ 5.00 Morrow, Rev. James, D.D., 2.50 
Cone, Mrs. Susan B., R 5.00 Osborn, Mrs. H. S., ; 5.00 
Davies, Rt. Rev. T. F., D.D., 2.50 Riggs, Rev. A. L., D.D., . 5.00 
Davis, Rev. Wm. P., D.D., 2.50 Rochester N. Y. Seminary, 2.50 
Ewell, Rev. J. L., D.D., . 2.50 Rogers, Prof. R. W., D.D., 2.50 
Gillman, Hon. Henry, ‘ 2.50 Sage, N. J. Library, : 2.50 
Hanser, Rev. Caleb, ; 5.00 Small, Samuel, Esq., F 5.00 
Harshaw, Rev. A. H., D.D., 2.50 Stewart, Prof. R. L., D.D., 5.00 
Heineman, Hon. D.E., . 2.50 Stokes, Mrs. O. E. P., 15.00 
Herbruck, Rev. E., Ph.D., 2.50 Thayer, Mrs. J. H., : 2.50 
Howell, Abr. J. Esq., ° 2.50 ‘Trumbull, Rev. C. G., ‘ 5.00 
Hyde, B. T. Babbitt, Esq., 5.00 Wellesley, Mass. College. . 2.50 
Hyde, Fred. E.,M.D.,_. 5.00 Wilson, Rev. J. R., D.D., 5.00 
Hyde, Fred. E., Jr.. ° 5.00 Wright, Rev. H. W., ; 2.50 
Kent, Prof. Chas. F., Ph.D., Wright, Miss M. A., : 2.50 
Lawrence, Miss M. E., : 5.00 


Tueopore F. Wricut, 


Honorable U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


We have received from Mayer & Co., Vienna, Schloeg!’s 
“Canticum Canticorum Hebraice.” This is an ingenious 
attempt to restore the original Hebrew of the Song of Songs, 
after the metrical and strophical system of Grimm and others, 
The pamphlet of twenty pages, gives an analysis of the 
Song, with critical notes. Price, M, $1.50. 
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Firchaological Notes. 


Rev. Putnam Capy contributes an interesting article to the 
October Bulletin of the American Geographical Societ}, on 
“The Historical and Physical Geography of the Dead Sea 
Region.” Says Mr. Cady: “The Dead Sea is the most mys- 
terious body of water on the globe, and the region around it 
is physically the most remarkable in the world. Although 
the sea is only twenty miles from Jerusalem, and almost in the 
heart of a country historically famous for more than five 
thousand years, yet it has never been thoroughly explored, 
and many parts of the mountains along the eastern shore are 
terra incognita, 

“In the Talmud the lake is called The Sea of Sodom. The 
Bible calls it The Salt or East Sea. Josephus gives its name 
as Asphaltic Lake ; and by Jerome it is called The Dead Sea. 
By the Arabs, however, it is named Bahr Lit (“Sea of Lot”). 
It will be noticed that several of these names associate it with 
the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. When the explorer 
realizes that this is the lowest spot on the surface of the earth, 
and experiences the intense heat as the sun pours its burning 
rays down into this gulf, he will appreciate the words of 
George Adam Smith, when he says: ‘In this awful hollow, 
this bit of the infernal regions come up to the surface, this 
hell with the sun shining into it, primitive man laid the scene 
of God’s most terrible judgment on human sin. The glare of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is flung down the whole length of 
Scripture history.’” 

Speaking of the eastern shore of the Sea, Mr. Cady says: 
“This section is of great interest to the archzologist and the 
historian. While it is not really in line with the topic assigned 
me, I feel that I must call your attention to one point of in- 
terest. On the very border of Moab—almost on the edge of 
the great Arabian dessert—stands a remarkable ruin. Itisa 
palace five hundred and seventy feet square, having an im- 
mense paved court. It has in part, been photographed several 
times, but, as perhaps, not over twenty Europeans have seen 
it, its beauty is not well known. It was discovered in 1872, by 
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Canon Tristram, and some account of it may be found in his 
book on The Land of Moab. Merrill also speaks of it in his 
volume, East of the Jordan. This ruin, which is called 
Mashita, or Mashetta, gives us the finest work in art to be 
found in that country, and can scarcely be surpassed by any- 
thing in the world. The whole front is decorated with mag- 
nificent and delicately sculptured representations of animals, 
fruits, flowers, vines and leaves. Immense rose-bosses break 
the surface and emphasize with light and shade the beauty of 
the front.” 

“Who the builder was is not definitely settled. Many 
suppose that Chosroes of Persia, whose armies swept over the 
country about 614 a. pD., erected it. Others believe that an 
early Christian emperor, or some mighty Mohammedan prince 


built it. A somewhat fanciful story of its construction is given 
in Harper's Monthly for June, 1901. I have recently learned 


‘ that the Sultan has presented this palace to the Emperor 


William of Germany. Without doubt the Emperor will leave 
it where it is.” 

Mr. Cady states that the Mediterranean is one thousand 
three hundred feet higher than the Dead Sea, and that it is 
thirteen hundred feet below sealevel. From six to ten millon 
tons of water is thrown by the river Jordan in the Dead Sea 
every twenty-four hours, and as there is no outlet it must be 
carried off by evaporation. 


Dr. A. J. Arpgety, whose Arabic Grammar was reviewed 
some time ago in Bis.1A, is organizing a select party of ten to 
twenty persons for a three months tour of the Orient and Europe, 
visiting Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. Dr. Arbeely is a Syrian by birth and education, 
familiar with Oriental languages and customs, and is a 
scholarly and worthy gentleman. Dr. Arbeely has lived some 


twenty years in this country, where he has practiced his pro- 
fession. The party will leave New York, February asth, 
returning about May 2gth. Full particulars of the itinerary can 
be obtained by addressing, Dr. Arbeely, 48th street, American 
University Park, Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Maca isrer’s report of the excavations at Gezer, issued 
in the last quarterly statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, pene oe he is making excellent use of the extended 
firman granted by the Turkish government. During the 
summer he gave his attention chiefly to groups of ancient 
tombs which occur on the slopes of the elongated hill, which 
was the site of a settlement long before the Exodus. He had 
already discovered within the walls, as described in former 


reports, burial places both of a Pre-Semitic and early Semitic 
race, and has now completed the series from extra-mural 
cemeteries. These cemeteries belong to four ages. The most 
ancient group contains the remains of an early Semitic 
(Canaanite) race. One of these had been a rock-cut dwelling 
of the preceeding or Troglodyte race, whose burial places had 


been already investigated; in four others, a vertical shaft 
opened out at the bottom into a chamber. 

The bones of the occupants had almost crumbled into dust, 
but just enough remained to show that they had been lying on 
the side in a crouching position. A little pottery was found, 
some vessels containing traces of food and drink, with lamps, 
a spear head, a curved knife and hairpins, all of bronze, and a 
few scarabs belonging to the twelfth or thirteenth dynasty— 
that is about four thousand years old. The next group of 
tombs belonged to the later Semitic, or Pre-Exilic age. Here 
the chambers were entered through a hole (not a shaft) in the 
roof, which had been afterwards blocked by wedging in large 
stones, In these, also, the bones were much decayed, and the 
bodies had lain in a similar posture. Pottery was found, such 
as lamps, jars and jugs; some with traces of food and drink; 
amulets, one representing a cow divinity of Egypt, another a 
Phoenician Ashtoreth, a bronze sword and scimetar, rings and 
bracelets of the same, many copper javelin heads, with a few 
Assyrian cylinders and Egyptian scarabs, one of Psammeticus 
the First (contemporary with Manasseh). The third group is 
of Maccabean age. These, like contemporary rock cut tombs 
near Jerusalem, are entered either by a flight of steps, or 
horizontally by a doorway in a scarped face of rock, made by 
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leveling a platform in front. The bodies were placed in 
loculi, or elongated pigeonholes, excavated in the wall of the 
chamber, in which the body was placed, wrapped in a shroud, 
with only a few cheap ornaments. 

The number of receptacles being obviously limited, the 
bones were after a time removed to ossuaries—rude stone 
chests placed on the floor—to make room for other corpses. 
Some of these ossuaries bear inscriptions; the articles found 
have a general resemblance to those in the fourth group, or 
Christian tombs. Here the chambers, though rock cut, are 
rather different in plan, the bodies being placed in recesses, 
parallel with the wall, something like a ship’s berth. The 
bones in both groups of tombs are better preserved, those in 
the later exhibitions differ in some interesting variations from 
theearlier. Glass becomes more common, lamps are abundant, 
some being inscribed, and their frequency in Christian tombs 
suggests a ceremonial use. Emblems, distinctly Christian, 
are not, however, common. Jars and other articles of pottery 
are also found, with rings, pins, arrow heads, etc., in bronze 
and occasionally in iron. Mr. Macalister also found some 
amulets of both ages; one of the latter with a coin of either 
Constans or Contantius II (the middle of the fourth century). 
Altogether the results of the summer’s work are of the highest 
interest, and it is to be hoped that the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund will be successful in an earnest 
appeal for donations to enable them to complete the work be- 
fore their firman expires. What has been already done has 
enabled them to trace from prehistoric ages the history of this 
hill fortress near the main route between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
and now, as Mr. Macalister remarks, the burial customs of 
every age of a city’s history—from that of a Troglodyte race, 
probably of the same stock as the Neolithic people of Europe, 
to the present age—have been determined for the first time in 
the history of Palestine exploration. 


GenerRAL Louis Pacma pi Cesnota, director of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, New York, for a quarter of a century, 
died in November, from acute indigestion and heart trouble. 
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In 1865, President Lincoln appointed him United States 
Consul at Cyprus, where he remained for twelve years. While 
there he made such important archeological discoveries that 
Sir Austin Layard, of Ninevah fame, and Sir Charles Newton, 
of the British Museum, declared in print they “added a new 
chapter to the history of art and archeology, and revolutionized 
all the extant theories about ancient art.” 

He had hardly settled in the consulate at Larnaca when he 
was impressed by the thought that Cyprus was the great cen- 
tral meeting point of the ancient races. He soon found Larnaca 
(the site of ancient Citium) to be what its name signifies—the 
“place of the tombs "—and in the winter of 1865-66 he opened 
several hundred tombs and carried on excavations at the 
Salines, the ancient port. Larnaca and the Salines were rich 
in terra cotta vases and statuettes. 

In 1866 he visited the supposed sites of Golgos and Idalium, 
identified the latter, and began the work of taking treasures 
from eight thousand tombs, which continued at favorable 
seasons for three years. These treasures were coins, glass, 
statues, inscriptions, bas reliefs, bronzes, jewelry, statuary, 
terra cotta vases and pottery. Here were found the first known 
works of Phoenician art, a fine collection of Greek glass and 
some of the most interesting vases the modern world has 
yet seen. 

General di Cesnola verified and surveyed the sites of Paphos, 
Soli, Ormidia, Poli and Amachunte, after which the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art opened negotiations with him 
for the objects he had obtained. Before 1872 had expired the 
sale was effected, and the collection was brought to New York 
and placed on exhibition at the museum. It is known there 
as the Di Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities. 

General di Cesnola agreed to make further searches for the 
museums, which he continued to do, notwithstanding he was 
hampered by the hostility of the Turkish officials. He found 
other objects and presented them to the museum as an 
addition to his collection. 

After the United States Consulate to Cyprus was abolished, 
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General di Cesnola occupied himself with the preparation of 
his work, “Cyprus—Its Ancient Cities, Tombs and Temple,” 
published in 1878. Columbia and Princeton universities con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL. D., while he was elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of Science of Turin, 
and of many similar bodies. Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, 
and the King of Bavaria, bestowed knightly orders and decor- 
ations on him, and King Humbert of Italy caused a gold medal 
to be struck in honor of his labors. 


Tue Ecole du Louvre was founded in 1882 with the special 
object of forming a body of highly instructed savants incul- 
cated with that varied and broad knowledge of all the arts 
indispensable for any one instructed with the control of the 
department of a great museum like the Louvre or the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. The mission of the Ecole du 
Louvre is to form pupils capable of becoming employes either 
in the museums of Paris or in the departments, or to be attached 
to scientific commissions in France or abroad, or to take part 
in archeological excavations. The three years’ course is public 
and gratuitous. Itis open to all foreigners provided with certifi- 
cates from their respective embassies or consulates, attesting 
that the candidates are bona fide students who have received 
adequate instruction at some established seat of learning in 
their own country. The academic year begins in the first week 
of December and continues until June 15. Instruction is 
given by some of the most eminent savans in France. The 
school forms an integral part of the University of Paris. 
The main idea is to draw from the great collections of art and 
of archeology, centered in Paris, the lessons they contain. At 
the end of each academic year the student is subject to a rigid 
examination. Those who pass satisfactorily the final exami- 
nation at the end of the third year, present a thesis on one of 
the subjects taught in the school. If this is accepted by the 
professor of the subject selected, the student is called upon to 
support the propositions, set forth in the thesis, before a jury 
of savans, who often cross question the student and oblige him. 
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to maintain and fortify his thesis orally. In this novel trial 
by jury, M. Homolle, curator of the Louvre Museum, acts as 
judge. The successful graduates obtain a diploma and a 
degree which gives them the title, “‘Eléve diplomé de 1’Ecole 
du Louvre.” 

The school of the Louvre, which this week begins it courses 
of instruction for 1905, numbers sixty-nine pupils, who, with 
the exception of four Germans, two Englishmen, one Russian 
and one Japanese, are all French. Instruction is given in the 
lecture rooms of the Louvre, and each professor selects the 
hall in the Louvre Museum, or, indeed, in any of the national 
museums of Paris, containing the collection best adapted to 
illustrate his particular lecture. The schedule of the instruc- 
tion for this, the twenty-third year of the school’s existence 
will best convey a general notion of what is taught. 

M. Salomon Reinach, Member of the Institute, curator of 
the Saint-Germain Museum, is intrusted with the course of 
national archeology. Special importance is attached to the 
explanation of the latest discoveries and excavations, and their 
bearing on the various collections already known. Questions 
of prehistoric, Celtic and Mediterranean archeology are also 
treated by Professor Reinach, whose lectures are given every 
Friday morning in the Louvre Museum. 

Oriental archeology and antique ceramic art are taught 
every Thursday at the Louvre Museum by Professor Heuzey, 
Member of the Institute, and curator of Oriental antiquities 
and ceramics. This course is supplemented by lectures by Pro- 
fessor Pottier, Member of the Institute, on the recent 
discoveries in Crete, Milos and Santorin. 

Egyptian archeology is in the hands of Professor Pierret, 
curator of Egyptian antiquities, who explains to his class the 
Egyptian monuments and relics in his department of the 
Louvre Museum every Tuesday at 10.30 a. m. 

The Demotic, Coptic and Hieratic languages of ancient 
Egypt are taught on Mondays and Tuesdays by Professor 
Revillout, assistant curator of Egyptian antiquities. M. 
Revillout deals with the apocryphal writings of the New 
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Testament, and he has also undertaken and original course of 
lectures explaining the highly civilized laws of Pharaonic 
Egypt, and the political economy as established on the Nile 
two thousand years before the Christian era. These lectures 
are to be delivered in the Egyptian department of the Louvre 
Museum on the first and third Wednesdays of each month. 


Says a writer in The Century, it is easy to comprehend on 
these lonely, barren cliffs why Egypt has been the birthplace 
and nursery of monasticism. Recent discoveries have revealed 
the fact that this existed before Christianity; for there was a 
community of ascetics in the Serapeum of Memphis in the 
fourth century B.C. During the persecutions under Severus, 
Decius and other Roman emperors, what was more natural 
than that well known Christians should fly from the populous 
towns and green fields of the Delta and Nile valley, to take 
refuge in mountain caves, near to some little oasis, placing 
many leagues of barren wilderness between them and their 
tormentors? Food might be scarce, but water was assured to 
them; and in those circumstances, marriage, with the prospec- 
tive care of young children, would be highly undesirable, or, as 
St. Paul puts it, not “good for the present distress.” 

What was at first a necessity came to be looked upon as a 
virtue; a false conception of God’s character as that of a hard 
taskmaster was engendered; one of our Lord’s sayings and 
certain passages of St. Paul’s Epistles, isolated from their con- 
text, was interpreted, without any reference to the rest of the 
holy writ, as a prohibition of marriage to the followers of the 
Christ. Thus a new yoke, harder than that of Judaism, was 
fabricated; holiness was supposed to consist largely in outward 
observances; and mortification of the flesh was put on a level 
with sanctification of the spirit. Asceticism was taught to the 
Latin Church by Athanasius, the great Pope of Alexandria, 
during his six years’ exile; in the land of his birth it took such 
a deep root that in the fourth century a traveller named Rufinus 
found that the whole population of Oxyrhynchus had become 
monks and nuns, each sex occupying a separate quarter of the 
town. 
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The process of flight from the city to the caves must have 
been often repeated during the period of Moslem misrule, and 
to this we probably owe the preservation of many valuable 
manuscripts, for neither the most daring of Mameluke soldiers 
nor the most bloodthirsty of Mahometan street mobs would 
have cared to follow the fugitives over a “black country” where 
food and water could be supplied to them only by an organized 
transport of camels. 


Ear_y this year there will be held in the Louvre, Paris, an 
exhibition of the priceless Persian antiquities, collected by M. 
de Morgan at Susa, where he has made a very extensive exca- 
vation on behalf of the French government. A particular 
suggestive feature of the showing will be the collection of over 
150 pictures by the well-known landscapist George Bondoux, 
who was especially attached to the De Morgan mission for the 
purpose of fixing the present aspect of those wonderful and 
picturesque ruins that date from remote antiquity, and which 
are scattered over Persia, but which are rapidly disappearing 
under the hand of official vandalism and neglect. The most 
valuable find of the De Morgan excavating party is a bronze 
statue of a woman, a portrait doubtless of Queen Vapirazu, of 
exquisite workmanship, dating 1600 B. C. This is the only 
presentment of a woman of so early a period which has yet 
been discovered in Persia. 

The excavations extending over six square leagues and em- 
ploying over 500 diggers, also revealed—in addition to enormous 
quantities of pottery and sections of extremely ancient build- 
ings—several silver statuettes of exquisite execution, recalling 
early Grecian art, and a considerable number of small square 
blocks of stone, used in house construction, covered with in- 
scriptions in Elamite, and in the even more ancient Anzonite, 
a language recently deciphered by Pere Scheil, professor of the 
Sorbonne, who also accompanied the mission. One of M. 
Bondoux’s most interesting paintings is of the ruined blue 
mosque at Thoris—Tafris, in the confines of Persia and Russia, 
which is constructed entirely of bright blue tiles. 
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Amonc the most recent objects which have been found by 
the Rev. P. Delattre in the excavations at Carthage, may be 
mentioned a sarcophagus of large size, containing relief 
sculptures. The sarcophagus is of white marble and is paint- 
ed, like some other specimens which have been found here. 
It was found along with some other objects at a depth of 
nearly sixty feet. On the two main faces of the sarcophagus 
is a relief which represents the monster Scylla with her arms 
extended. At the middle of the body are seen dogs which are 
facing in different directions, following the ancient tradition. 
The same subject has been found before upon a sarcophagus 
at Carthage, but in the latter case it is simply painted and 
not in relief. What is to be especially remarked concern- 
ing this group is that the same subject is found in the mauso- 
leum of El-Amoroumi in Tripoli, which belongs to the later 
Punic period. It occures among other well known mythologi- 
cal subjects. It is therefore of interest to find that at the 
Punic period of Carthage the myth of Scylla already occupies 
a prominent place. Up to the present it has only been found 
on Roman remains. 


Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, by M. Paul Foucart, recently 
published in Paris, clears up a very obscure and complicated 
subject. Five different deities bore the name of Dionysus, 
originating at different periods in Crete, in Egypt, in Thrace, 
and in Thebes respectively. As the permanence of ceremonial 
rites, the fixity of their forms possessed a certain magic 
efficacy, which was imperilled by the slightest deviation. M. 
Foucart has taken this method to work out his conclusions, 
and he has introduced order and light upon a hitherto obscure 
subject. He has analyzed the various ceremonial rites, traced 
out obscure hints, disengaged their various threads and 
sources, and a fruitful and solid result has been obtained. M. 
Foucart has not hesitated to avail himself of recent discoveries 
in Egypt and Crete. The close relations between Egypt and 
the AZgian coasts and islands can no longer be denied; they 
extended even to Mycene and Elusis. In the tombs of these 
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regions have been found repeated specimens of statues, 
pottery, and scarabzi, bearing cartouches of the 12th, the 13th 
and the 18th Dynasties. A statuette of Isis was found in one 
of the earliest tombs of the necropolis of Elusis ; and this fact 
points to the chief thesis of M. Foucart’s essay, viz., that the 
Dionysus worshipped at Eleusis, and associated with Demeter, 
formed with that goddess a pair identical originally with Isis 
and Osiris, and that their cult was introduced into Attica from 
Egypt about the 15th Century, B. c. 


Messrs LogscuErR & Co., Rome, have issued Fascicule I, Vol. I 
(A-AB) of Thesuarus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae. A Dic- 
tionary of the Latin Inscriptions, by George N. Olcott, Ph. D. 
(Columbia University, New York). This dictionary will be 
issued in fascicules of 24 pages, probably four each year, at 
50 cents each. While based primarily on the Corpus Inscript- 
tonum Latinarum, itis an attempt to gather and systematize 
the whole vocabulary of the Latin inscriptions thus far 
published. The scope includes geographical and mythological 
names, but not those of living or historical personages, with 
the exception of old biblical proper names, as Aaron, Abraham, 
which, without regard to biblical interpretations, very prop- 
erly take their place with names of classical and oriental 
mythology. The price will probably be increased when the 
first volume is published. Messrs, Lemcke & Buechner, 11 
East 17th street, New York, will supply subscribers in this 
country. 


A piscovery of considerable importance was made recently 
at Suse, the ancient Segusio, in the province of Turin. Some 
excavations were being made near the Arch of Augustus, at a 
place which has already yielded some objects of great value. 
At a depth of six feet or more a colossal man’s head was found. 
It is of bronze, and is double the natural size. The head is of 
excellant workmanship, and is well preserved. It is supposed 
that the head belonged to a statue of the minister of Augustus, 
Marcus Vipranius Agrippa, who was the husband of Julia, 
daughter of Augustus. Agrippa was the grandfather of 
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Caligula, and the great-grandfather of Nero. He died in the 
year 12 B.c. The excavations are being continued, in the 


hope of other finds. 


Tue English Palestine Exploration Fund began its work of 
excavating Gezer in 1902. Since that time the work has gone 
on steadily, and seven ancient cities, one above another, have 
been successively unearthed. Professor Lewis B. Paton, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, has contributed to the Decem- 
ber Homiletic Review, an article entitled, “A Visit to the 
English Excavations at Ancient Gezer,” in which he gives the 
following description of the place: 

Gezer was one of the oldest and most famous cities of Pales- 
tine. Itis first mentioned about 1500 B.C. as one of the one 
hundred and nineteen towns that formed a confederacy against 
Thothmes III, King of Egypt and that were subsequently con- 
quered by him. It reappears about 1400 B.C. in the famous 
Tell el-Amarna Letters (Babylonian cuneiform clay tablets 
written to the kings of Egypt by kings of the land of Canaan.) 

Three of the letters were sent by Yapakhi, King of Gezer, 
and in them he begs the Pharaoh to help him against the at- 
tacks of an invading people called the Habiri. Merenptah, 


King of Egypt, about 1250 B. C., records the capture of Gezer 
in the same stele in which the enigmatic passage occurs, 
“Israel is destroyed, his crops are no more.’’ According to the 
Book of Joshua, Gezer joined Lachish in opposing the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan, but its king Horam was defeated 
and slain. The Israelites, however, were unable to capture the 


city, and it remained independent down to the time of Solomon. 
In his days the king of Egypt came up, captured it, and gave 
it to Solomon as a dowry with his daughter. In later Jewish 
days it was set apart as a Levitical city. It played an important 
part in the wars between the Maccabees and the Greek Selucid 
Kings, and, under the name of Mont Gisart, it was a stronghold 


of the Crusaders. The latest mention is an account of a battle 


between the Governor of Jerusalem and certain Bedawin in 
1495 A.D. It appears thus that Gezer had a continuous history 
from at least 1500 B. C. to 1500 A. D. 
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During the sixteenth century the place fell into decay, and 
even the memory of its site was forgotten. In 1871 M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau stumbled accidently upon a passage in the 
Arabic historian Mujir ed-Din that led to its identification. 
Here it was stated that the governor of Jerusalem arrived at 
the valley of Tell Jezer and heard there the cries of his soldiers 
who were engaged in battle with the Bedawin at Khulda. On 
reading this passage, it at once occurred to M. Clermont-Gan- 
neau that Tell Jezer must be the ancient Gezer, and he set to 
work to discover where this ¢e// or “mound” was located. He 
found it near the small neighboring village of Abu Skusheh, 
and had the good fortune to discover a stone in the vicinity 
which bore the inscription in Hebrew letters, “ Boundary of 
Gezer..” 


Pror. Dr. Grorce Steinporrr describes (Pet. Mitt., Vol. L, 
No. 8) the journey which he, with Baron von Grunau, made 
from Cairo through the Libyan desert to the smail Siva oasis 
and back, in November, 1899—January, 1900. The purpose 
was to make archzological researches in this famous oasis, 
famous in ancient times for the shrine of the Oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, which was visited by Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 


, Cato the Yonger, and other distinguished men. The explorers 
remained in the oasis and its neighborhood only twenty-one 
days. Most earlier white visitors had been inhospitably 
received, but these gentlemen were courteously treated by the 
influential sheik and the people, who, however, did nothing to 
forward the scientific purpose of the expedition ; and as few 


laborers could be hired to make excavations, most of the pro- 
posed work was left undone. 

The oasis was more extensive in ancient times, but in the 
course of centuries some sources of water have been ex- 
hausted, and the area of vegetation has diminished. Dr. 
Steindorff found at the village of Aghurmi, one of the chief 


centers of population, a temple still well preserved, which he 


believes from its inscriptions and Egyptian reliefs, to have 
been been built by a king of Egypt about four centuries before 
the Christian era. He adds that there can scarcely be any 
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doubt, from a comparison of the classical sketches of the 
Oracle Temple of Jupiter Ammon, with the position and 
appearance of Aghurmi, crowning the top of asmall mountain, 
that this is the holy city in which Alexander the Great was 
greeted by the priests as the Son of God. The inhabitants, of 
yellow, North African, Berber stock, are easily distinguishable 
from the Arab Bedouins and the negroes. The men speak 
both their Berber dialect and Arabic, particularly with the 
Bedouins, whose caravans come to Siva, both from the east 


and west. An extended description of the journey and of its 
archzological results will be printed later. 


An interesting archeclogical discovery has been made at 
Palestrina, the ancient Przneste. Scholars will remember 


that in 1778 there were found at that place some fragments of 
a Roman calendar, supposed to be the same as that which, 
according to Suetonius in his “Lives of the Grammarians” 
(Ch. 17), the grammarian Verrius Flaccus arranged and set up 
in the market place of his native town of Preneste. 

These fragments have been published, in an imperfect state, 
in the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions (vol. i, p. 474). A further 
fragment has now come to light at the same spot, and, though 
it contains few words, they are of much importance, as they 
refer to the festival of the Quirinatia, held on the 17th of 
February, the day when Romulus was carried up to heaven in 
athunderstorm. They allude also to the supposed derivation 
of the name of the festival from the word curis, which, as Ovid 
in the “Fasti” and the grammarian Festus tell us, was the 
Sabine name for a spear. The new fragment will be published 
in the proceedings of the Accademia dei Pincei shortly. 


Dr. THEODOR Zaun, of Erlangen, is the foremost New Testa- 
ment scholar of Germany, and commands universal respect for 
his scholarship and his ability. In his recent commentary 
on Matthew (“Das Evangelium des Matthaus”), Dr. Zahn 


considers that the first Gospel was written by Matthew in 


Aramaic as early as a. pv. 66. He thinks the Greek form of 
the Gospel is a translation made about a. D. go. 
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For centuries rival scholiasts have quarreled over the birth- 
place of Homer, and have disputed whether he was a man or 
a syndicate, but it has been almost universally accepted that 
his Odyssean geography is the airy figment of a delicate 
imagination, amid which, as in some unsubstantial dreamland, 
an unreal Odysseus wandered aimlessly in mythical confusion. 
In The Fortnightly Review, Mr. T. A. Cook claims for M. 
Victor Berard that in his book, “Les Pheniciens et l'Odyssey,” 


the author has solved the problems of the Homeric poem. M. 


Berard has spent years in working up and down the coasts of 
the Mediterranean in a sailing boat, armed with the French 
“Nautical Instructions,” which are ultimately based on the 
“ Periploi” of the Phoenician sailors. 

M. Berard has located the land of the Lotus-eaters, the 
island of Calypso, the cave of the Cyclops, and the rest of the 
familiar spots, and shows that Homer used one of the ancient 
Phoenician logbooks on which to base his descriptions. The 
date at which Homer wrote must be before the foundation of 
Syracuse, in 735, for by then the Phoenician sea supremacy 
had already given way to the young Hellenic colonies. It was 
in the full flower of the society created by Phoenician com- 
merce that Homer wrote. This would give us from goo to 
850 B. c. as his date, and this is the date which Herodotus sug- 
gests for him. Cretan discoveries have shown that ordinary 
fluent script was known and practiced far earlier than Wolf 
and his disciples imagine ; and it was upon a basis of sailors’ 
logs, so written, that Homer wrote his work. 


Contents of Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeol- 
ogy, Vol. XXVI, Part 6. Une Hypothese au Sujet de la 
Vocalisation Egyptienne, Victor Loret—The Decipherment of 
the Hittite Inscriptions, A. H. Sayce—A Mention of a Flood 
in the Book of the Dead, E. Naville—Tiles from Mycene, with 
the Cartouche of Amenhetep III, R. Sewell—An Overlooked 


Fragment of an Eponym List, C. H. W. Johns—A New Carved 


Slate, F. Legge—An Arab Stamp, with a view of the Bett 
Ullah at Mecca, W. L. Nash. 
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Mr. THeoporE M. Davis, of Newport, Rhode Island, has 
issued through a London firm, a monograph on “The Tomb of 
Thoutmosis IV,” which contains the results of the excavation 
of that king’s tomb by Mr. Davis. The work was undertaken 
in January, 1902, and was most systematic and thorough. It 
was under the superintendence of the Inspector-General of the 
Services des Antiquities, Mr. Howard Carter, who furnishes 
the introduction, an account of the discovery of the tomb and 
the removal of its contents. Associated with him in his work 
as represented in this stately volume was Mr. Percy E. New- 
berry, whose name is already widely known in connection with 
the work done in years past for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Others also have been impressed into the task of preparing a 
model volume. Dr. Gaston Maspero, whose name is a synonym 
for Egyptian archeology, has contributed an essay on the 
king’s life and monuments, and Dr. G. Elliot Smith, professor 
of anatomy in the Egyptian Government School of Medicine, 
at Cairo, gives in great detail an account of the results of a 
searching, even a microscopic examination of the physical 
characteristics of the mummy which is presented in the Cairo 
Museum. Following and completing all is a detailed catalogue 
of the objects found in the tomb, with careful measurements, 


exact descriptions, and numerous half-tones and wood cuts 
illustrating nearly all of the objects. 


Contents of the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIII, 
Part 2. Notes on Jewish Amulets, H. H. Spore—Some 
Elements of Forcefulness in Jesus’ Comparisons, B. W. Robin- 
son—On Luke xv; 25, sumphonia, Bagpipe, Phillips Barry— 
The Use of the Logia of Matthew in the Gospel of Mark, C. A. 
Briggs—Two Newly Discovered Sculptures in Ccele, Syria, 
Ghosn-el-Howie. 


Contents of Man for December. Animal Superstitions 
among the Zulus, Basutos, Griquas, and Magatese, and the 
Kafirs of Natal, Douglas Blackburn and W. W. Thomas— 
Prehistoric Archeology in Greece, P. Kabbadias—Note con- 
cerning the progress of the Cook-Daniells Expedition to New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands, C. G. Seligmann—Maori 
Feather Box, A. Von Hiigel—A Skull Stand for Photographic 
Purposes, Wm. Wright—Reviews—Proceedings of Societies. 
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Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


Tue ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EcypT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-ROoMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1854-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


lll, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. |Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. Ll. Griffith and A. 
S. Murray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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i. Naukratis. Part II]. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
L). Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VII. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for ‘1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. ‘Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. é 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


RArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lll, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. Part IV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Li. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1gor-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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lil. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I]. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


ll. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia Iesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F.S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; and I direct that the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as [ may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


SOIT isin 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
THe ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLEs W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. 


J. D. Cracz, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GroRGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuir Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Danie, C. Gitman, LL.D., BAttimore. 

PRESIDENT WiLLiaAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 

Prorressor H. V. Hitprecnt, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
CLarENcE M. Hype, Eso., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Peters, D.D., NEw York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
Proressor THEODORE F. WriGut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

I. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tur RECOVERY OF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE SuRVEY OF WESTERN PaLestine.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra tncognita, In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Miuxs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulin, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 
Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Reportandin Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem" volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. rz. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.r. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., iu.p., F.R.S. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., r.£. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 


XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, u1.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIll. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1., R.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 
XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c..., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.L.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.s. 


Maps. 
Il. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile, 


Vi. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 





VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of ‘*‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and small). 


BKonorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THroporr F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Konorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 

District or CoLumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Inunots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1anA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 

Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missour!: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orecon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope IstanD: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





